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and other towns, and with the appointment of Henry Ware as Hollis professor of divinity at Harvard (1805), Unitarianisrn became a force with which orthodoxy had to reckon.
In the place that Unitarians made for revelation and even for miracles they were at odds with the deists and indeed with the leading exponents of the Enlightenment. But in emphasizing the importance of reason as an instrument for discovering the true meanings of God, in setting great store on conscience as authority and on freedom of inquiry, the early Unitarians were children of the Age of Reason. The spell of the Enlightenment was also evident in their conviction that human nature is divine and that man is therefore too good to be damned. These attitudes, together with their rejection of authoritarianism and terrorism in religion, were exemplified in the opening hymn of Jeremy Belknap's collection (1795), so popular in Unitarian circles:
Absurd and vain attempt to bind With iron chains, the freeborn mind! To force conviction, and reclaim The wandering, by destructive flame!
The tendency of the early Unitarians to separate theory from social action, their emphasis on thought rather than on feeling, and their somewhat mechanical, logical habit of weighing texts suggested some of the limitations of the Enlightenment. But the moral and ethical teachings of the Scotch philosophers and the intuitional insp^rationalism of Coleridge and the Kantian idealists were ultimately, through the agency of William Ellery Channing, to lead to new revolts within the Unitarian ranks. That, however, is a later story. Meantime the new faith satisfied the upper classes who were its principal but by no means only adherents.
Materialism
More characteristic of the full-blown European Enlightenment than the mild rationalism of Unitarianisrn was the general materialistic philosophy. This assumed that the universe could be adequately explained in terms of the existence and nature of matter. Although Cadwallader Golden, who combined an interest in medicine, science, and philosophy with high office in colonial New York, had approached the materialistic